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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. XIll. 


(Continued from page 68.) 
R. Jones to John Pemberton. 


Appleby, [ Westmoreland, | 2d mo. 2d, 1785. 


Beloved friend,—Y esterday, on my dear com- 
panion C. H. and self coming to Penrith, (where 
we this day sat their Monthly Meeting,) I re- 
ceived thy affectionate letter, dated the 14th of 
last month at Shoate, by which we were some- 
what relieved from that anxiety and concern we 
have felt on account of thy diseased hand. It 
was cause of rejoicing to my poor mind, that I 
am still counted worthy of the near sympathy 
of the faithful servants in the heavenly family. 
Thy situation of mind is truly a desirable one ; 
for to be “ preserved in a good degree of resig- 
nation in hope that divine help and favour will 
be continued,” is a distinguished favour from 
the Father of mercies. I have a letter from my 
H.C,, who mentions thy brother James being 
on the recovery ; that ‘Thomas Wharton, Samuel 
Rhoads, A. Pemberton’s son Israel, and Martha 
Noble, are released from the troubles of this life ; 
that our other friends are pretty well, except 
Samuel Noble, who has had another stroke of 
the palsy, by which he is quite speechless, but 
sensible, and in a sweet frame of mind. I am 
rejoiced to hear of dear M. Jenkins’s recovery. 
She is an innocent, humble handmaid, I am 
able still to please thee with the tidings of my 
dear C. Hustler continuing with me, and hope I 
shall yet be indulged with her motherly assist- 
anee, if in the Lord’s will. Lexpect Wm. Mat- 
thews is now in London; he often, while we 
were together, expressed his deep sympathy 
with thee, as do many other dear Friends. R. 
Wright and companion, got well out of Scotland, 
and are under the Master’s direction and help. 
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They, with N. Waln, W. Matthews, and myself, 
were at Leeds Quarterly Meeting, and mutually 


comforted in the fresh sense of true unity. It 


was a large, favoured meeting. I rejoice in thy 
account of dear ‘I’. Ross, and hope that he will 
be kept by the power of God unto the end. 
Perhaps he may find his mind engaged to bear 
up thy hand, which, if he should, will, I have 
no doubt, be acceptable to thee. I had not been 
able for some time to find out where dear P. 
Brayton was, but I find, by a few lines from 
George Dillwyn, (since the date of thine,) that 
she has gone towards Bristol and Wales. George 
Dillwyn and 8S. Emlen, have been usefully en- 


gaged in visiting families in London. The first 


seemed low, but in the quiet. 
My dear friend may find from my frequent 


epistles, that thou art often in my remembrance, 


and however poor and weak | see myself, yet I 
am nearly united in spirit to my fellow labourers, 
who are more strongly qualified for useful, lively 
service in the family. I would have thee give 
my love to such friends thou mayest fall in with, 
who may inquire after the weakest of the flock 
now abroad on ‘Truth’s service. Don’t forget 
me, for I am at times so amazed and fearful, 
that but for the renewed confirming evidence that 
did attend my own mind, and the minds of my 
dear brethren and sisters, before I left the Ameri- 
ean shore, being at times livingly renewed, I 
should indeed faint by the way. The greatness 
of the work, and the insufficiency of my feeble 
endeavours towards its furtherance, are to my 
mind very humbling and awful; yet I am at 
times enabled to say, by a degree of comfortable 
experience, the Lord is good, and worthy to be 
feared, served and obeyed, in his own way, and 
according to his appointment. * * * * 


James Pemberton to R. Jones. 


Philadelphia, 23d of 2d mo., 1785. 

Dear friend —Notwihstanding my silence, I 
may venture to class myself with the foremost 
of thy friends here for remembrance of thee, be- 
lieving no day has passed since thy departure, 
and thou unthought of by me with ‘sincere de- 
sires, however feeble, for thy preservation, and 
that fortitude and strength may be thy experience 
in each day’s service appointed ; and, “lo, I am 
with you always,” is an unfailing promise from 
all-sufficient wisdom, not imended only for those 
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to whom it was immediately spoken, but all 
others of his devoted servants. It has been an 
occasion of thankful gladness, that thou art 
furnished with a companion in whom I am per- 
suaded thou hast found the benefit of * an harmo- 
nious labourer for Truth’s honour,” as we have 
often heard queried. She was amiable in my 
view in her youth at Friend Weston’s, and being 
since dignified with a commission from the 
highest authority, for publishing the glad tidings 
of Peace, | think myself authorized by the pre- 
cept of an eminent minister, to hold her in double 
esteem for the work’s sake. 
* * * * o ® * 

[ expect thy beloved H. C. gives thee a minute 
relation of occurrences among us as they fall out, 
so that were I to particularize, it might be a re- 
petition only ; nor car. I convey thee a comfort- 
able account of the state of society being advanced 
for the better since thy leaving. ‘The spirit 
of the world, in its allurements to trade and com- 
merce, has captivated too many, to the hindrance 
of their spiritual progress, and to the manifest 
injury of some in their temporal concerns; yet 
there remain a number engaged for the general 
welfare. Our meetings are greatly increased in 
number by the removal of many from the 
country, without addition to our real best strength. 
The evening meetings of First day continue tw 
be often crowded, and much attended by other 
professors ; the labour in them rests for the most 
re upon W. Savery, Jr., and Daniel Offley. 

aniel Burns has lately become a citizen in the 
southern district, and takes his share with them. 
Thy Hannah is mostly a silent hearer, yet now 
and then, chiefly on Fifth days, gives proof of 
the validity of her call to the sacred office and 
improvement therein. 

* * . * . * “ 

Sarah Harrison, Jas. Simpson, (from Bucks,) 
accompanied by I. Zane and M. England, are 
now employed in visiting families within our 
Ge as its, ae ewe Wine 

Thy apprehensions respecting our friend John 
Reynell, appear to have been right. At the 
time thou intimatest, he was confined to his cham- 
ber, if not just departed. He was in his sick- 
ness favoured with a composed state of mind, 
without much bodily pain. John deceased the 
3d of Ninth month, in the morning, and was 
buried the next day, leaving a fair character for 
integrity and stability through life. His judg- 
ment and experience, which were valuable, are 
also missed among us, particularly in the Southern 
District Meeting. ‘Thou hast doubtless been in- 
formed of the token he left of his regard to thy- 
self and divers others. 

Thy account of thy visit to Ackworth, is very 
agreeable. Whilst that school is maintained on 
its original intention, I expect it will prove of 
great use; but it too frequently has happened 


judicious guard it is placed 
preservation. * * 
With cordial love, thy affectionate friend, 


J. P. 


On the 21st of Second month, she reached the 
hospitable abode of J. and C. Hustler, Under. 
cliff, near Bradford, from whence she visited the 
families at Bradford, which service occupied her 
till the 20th of the next month. 

A letter from S. Grubb to R. J., dated Third 
month 18th, contains, among much that is replete 
with instruction, the following paragraph, which, 
though not necessary to our narrative, appears 
so calculated to be of substantial benefit to some 
readers, that we fear to omit it. “ There is so 
little in me that is comfortable, much less desira- 
ble even to myself, that I am ready to‘say to 
corruption, thou art my father, to the werm, thou 
art my mother and my sister ;’ and were it not 
for the breakings in of immortality in the depth 
of this abasedness, which (though soon taken up 
again,) leaves a renewal of strength behind it, 
how abject would my state be! Were there not 
something which no outward gratification can 
satisfy, my husband and my situation in most 
respects might soon fix my mind in a soft of 
earthly paradise, and centre my enjoyments in 
what the world ealls good, and what, under the 
blessing which makes truly rich, is really so. 
Thy kindness and my feelings have urged me to 
write; an employment from which I am often 
led, believing that if it is my lot, to make a safe 
progress, | must learn more and more to salute 
but few by the way. ‘There is an airy, uncon- 
veried mind, very prevalent among the professors 
of Truth, and may it not sorrowfully be said, 
amongst some of the fore rank of the people ; 
which is naturally seeking to attract us from the 
Rock of our strength, and though it is attended 
with a specious appearance of loving the ‘Truth, 
and a readiness to say, ‘blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord,’ (and there is 
something in me that loves to be courteous to 
these, rather than abide in the cross,) yet in those 
humbling abasing seasons wherein no human 
consolation can avail, except what is felt in the 
deep utterance of united spiritual exercise, / find 
not such to be my fellow-helpers in the Lord ; 
and I have clearly discovered, that to support an 
unrequired familiarity with them, is to be in great 
danger of hurting myself, and if it should be 
grateful to any such, will rather strengthen their 
contentment in their present state, than turn them 
from the sandy to the true foundation. Thus, 
my dear friend, has a line sometimes opened to 
the view of my mind, which being opposite to 
my natural disposition, brings with it its trials, 
a daily call for cireumspection, and a daily con- 
demnation for want of it, and a willingness to 
tread, according to my measure, the suffering path 


under, will be its 
* * * 


that good institutions have been perverted, which, | of the great and holy Pattern, who, though he 
I hope, will not be the case in that, and the! ate with publicans and sinners when salvation 
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was sent to their houses, yet in no wise counte- 
nanced or approved those who boasted of being 
Abraham’s children, but were under the power 
of the seducer. * * * ‘To be sensible of our 
own infirmities, and therefore to be chaste to the 
Bridegroom of souls, when he is pleased to with- 
draw the sensible enjoyment of help, and dis- 
coveries of his putting forth, is a desirable situa- 
tion for the mind to centre in, as it preserves us 
from joining with those spirits and things, either 
in ourselves or others, which we have once seen 
to be in the degeneracy from the pure life; and 
enables to possess the vessel in sanctification and 
honour.” 

R. J. arrived in London the 10th of Fifth 
month, taking her abode at Plough Court, (a 
locality familiar to the readers of W. Allen’s life.) 
and remained in and near that metropolis till 
Sixth month 3d. During this time she experi- 
enced various interests and exercises. Mean- 
while, she had parted with Christianna Hustler, 
her true yoke fellow, in whose absence she “ felt 
like a lonely dove without its mate ;”’ and she 
says, in a note to her about this time, “a living 
hope springs up just now, that as thou wast the 
first, so thou wilt be the last companion in this 
land ;”’ a hope which, as will hereafter be seen, 
was literally realized. 

The following note to John Pemberton, written 
in London some time in this month, might excite 
a desire to know something respecting its result, 
but we cannot doubt that such a band of disci- 
ples, reverently meeting together in the name of 
the Lord, would experience Him to be in the 
midst of them, realizing his ancient promises. 


Beloved friend,—My mind has been thought- 
ful this morning on my own account, and feeling 
much love and sympathy with my fellow-labour- 
ers from our land, I was willing to propose, if it 
meet thy approbation, with the rest, that we might 
all meet at some suitable time and place, and sit 
down quietly together, not knowing what may 
arise for our mutual confirmation and benefit. 

I am thy poor, tried friend, 
R. Jonzs. 
6th day morning, 9 o'clock. 


Whether there was a connection between the 
above note, and the meeting referred to as fol- 
lows, in a letter to C. Hustler, it is not easy to 
determine, though it was probably not the case. 

“My soul salutes thee under the precious 
uniting sense of the love of our heavenly Father, 
which so abundantly flows towards thee, that 
words would fail me in attempting toconvey my 
feelings. ‘I'he salutation which I am now about 
handing to thyself, can be done in no other lan- 
guage, if I am honest, than to say, I love thee as 
my own soul. Remember what I have often re- 
minded thee of—* Having loved his own, he loved 
them unto the end,’ and as he is humbly confi- 
ded in, and depended upon by these, he hath de- 
termined ‘none shall be able to pluck them out 











of His hand.’ On Seventh day, (Fifth month, 


28th,) we all dined at Samuel Hoare’s, at New- 
ington, that is to say, all our little band of seven 
that came over sea together,—was it not worthy 
of thankful commemoration? Without advert- 
ing to the circumstance till we all got there, we 
found it was just one year to a day, nay about 
the same hour of the day, that we landed at 
Gravesend. Our hearts were sweetly melted 
together when I mentioned it; we were made 
thankfully to acknowledge that we had ‘lacked 
nothing,’ and we could unitedly set up our Ebe- 
nezer.”’ 

Referring in her diary to this gathering, she 
says—* we had to offer humble thanks for the 
Lord’s mercies, since that time many ways ex- 
tended.” 

[To be continued. } 





For Friends’ Review. 
REMARKS ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
(Continued from page 70.) 


In Russia this “useless barbarism,” as the 
punishment by death was stigmatized by the 
Empress Catharine, has been wholly disused, as 
a part of the ordinary penal justice of the coun- 
try, for a period of more than a century; and 
such has been the success attending it, that the 
remotest idea of its restitution, is so far from 
being entertained by the government, that when 
Finland was annexed to the empire, the present 
ezar immediately extended to it the benefit of 
this reform. In India, during the seven years of 
the presidency of Sir James Mackintosh, from 
1804 to 1811, the abolition of the death penalty 
was attended with a marked decrease of the 
number of murders, in comparison with former 
periods, when capital punishment had been in 
full force. But by far the most conclusive evi- 
dence in every point of view, can be obtained by 
a recurrence to the history of ‘Tuscany, where 
capital punishment was abolished by Leopold in 
1765, and restored after a quarter of a century, 
in opposition to the enlightened remonstranpes of 
the people, by the power of foreign conquest. It 
was natural that Bonaparte, controlled by those 
sentiments of tyranny and violence, inseparable 
from the fearful enactments of war, should im- 
mediately remodel the government of this state 
in accordance with those feelings of vengeance 
which then swayed the French revolutionists. 
But this occurrence, so disastrous to ‘Tuscany, 
providentially afforded the friends of humanity 
and mercy an unobjectionable evidence in favour 
of this cause, by allowing a comparison of the 
number of murders in that state during these 


twenty-five years of enlightenment, and a like 


period both before and since, under the gallows 


regime, together with the criminal statistics of 
the surrounding states of Italy for the same time ; 
and viewed in all these relative points, facts show 
the most triumphant success of mitigated pun- 
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ishment in the restraint of this crime. Five years 
experiment of the virtual abolition of the death 
penalty in Belgium, by a uniform course of com- 
mutation on the part of King Leopold, instead 
of operating as the removal of a restraint, before 
efficacious and necessary, reduced the average 
number of murders to one half, when compared 
with the preceding fifteen years. 

Now, in the face of such evidence as this, 
scanty and brief as it is, in comparison with the 
potent array which is at hand, how can inveterate 
incredulity any longer uphold the foul function of 
the hangman! Even on the ground of nrcEs- 
sity, then, the advocates of the sanguinary and 
vindictive code, must yield to the varied, re- 
peated, accumulated evidence, providentially af- 
forded, of the wisdom and policy of this change, 
which the spirit of mercy and love has so long 
and so loudly been calling upon us to make. 

But it may be asked, how is this uniform de- 
crease in the crime of murder, where punish- 
ment by death has been changed, to be accounted 
for? The effect is so diametrically opposed to 
the result deduced by the friends of the hangman 
from their usual mode of reasoning upon the 
subject, that it becomes necessary to direct their 
thoughts in a more humane and natural course. 

I shall prove in a subsequent part of this com- 
munication, that these results are precisely what 
a close observer, of the natural workings of the 


* human mind, would predict from the abolition of 


a policy which affixes the seal of state to that 
dreadful principle of vengeance for human trans- 
gression, which teaches man he may rightfully 
quench that vital flame which God gave, and 
God alone may take away. 

I will now proceed to show why a decrease in 
the number of murders committed, so uniformly 
follows the abolition of the punishment by death. 
The first argument is, that the infliction of death 
by law, presents a high example to the individual, 
that sanctions him in viewing his enemy as a 
wretch who deserves to die, and justifies him 
morally in taking the life of one who has com- 
mitted crimes, equally heinous with those for 
which law and the edict of society, have deemed 
it just retribution to deprive the criminal of that 
mysterious vital spark, which they gave not, nor 
can restore. What an awful and demoralizing 
principle is this, which the gallows proclaims to 
the vindictive, injured member of society, teach- 
ing him by daily example, and educating him 
from his earliest childhood into the belief, that 
man deserves to die by the hands of his fellow- 
man, in retribution for human transgression. 

An individual imbued with the idea that man 
can deserve to die for the offences he may com- 
mit, will, when he has been wronged, and finds 
the evidence inaccessible, or the case beyond the 
reach of the law, reason that he is justified in 
assuming that vengeance which the example of 
the law shows him it would be willing to inflict, 
but from circumstances cannot. With his pri- 


vate conscience thus armed by deductions from 
high example, the individual whose mind is 
burning under a sense of wrong, and overruled 
by passion, determines, provided he can so ar- 
range means as to avoid detection, “to take the 
law into his own hands,” and redress the injury 
which he has suffered. 

Who will doubt for an instant that this method 
of reasoning has made many a murderer. Man, 
when unrestrained by high moral and religious 
perceptions, is so prone to yield to the savage 
impulses of his nature, that he needs but slight 
approving evidence to lead him to assume the 
right of vengeance. ‘The executioner, | doubt 
not, has thus been the cause of a large number 
of deaths, which his own foul hands have not 
inflicted. How can we suppose that the public, 
authorized commission of a crime, will itself be 
an example conducive to its prevention! Or 
how can the sacredness of life be enforced by 
legally taking it away? Let humanity and 
mercy cluster about the majesty of the law; let 
its penalties and administrations be addressed to 
the reformation of the criminal, by benevolence 
instead of cruelty, and soon more good will re- 
sult to the well-being of society, and more se- 
curity be obtained for the life and prosperity of 
its members, than though every tree were made 
a gibbet, and each exhibited the dread spectacle 
of a fellow being suspended there. 

This marked decrease is to be explained in the 
second place, by the very trifling influence which 
the fear of death has over the mind of an indi- 
vidual, to restrain him from the commission of 
any crime to which he is impelled by the power 
of his evil passions, It perhaps is true that 
death is the * king of terrors”? when it can be 
realized. But at the moment an individual is 
yielding to his impetuous propensity for crime, 
a belief that the plans he has arranged are such 
as most certainly will prevent detection, far out- 
balances any fear of a distant and uncertain 
punishment. Even supposing the dread of death 
could be brought prominently before him, yet 
such is the organization of the human mind, that 
the slight hope of escape by peculiar care in the 
mode of committing the deed, would be dwelt 
upon with such a fixedness of thought, as en- 
tirely to obscure the perception of the awful 
penalty. Itis a great mistake to suppose man 
so dreads a’possible chance of death, as to con- 
stitute its penalty any very effectual restraint 
from crime. Man is so familiarized with death, 
that his mind cannot realize its certainty to him- 
self; he feels that it is his fixed and inevitable 
doom; he understands the many hair breadth 
escapes which daily save him from it; he ap- 
preciates the closeness with which the sword is 
constantly grazing the tender thread of his earthly 
existence, and this very grim messenger induces 
a feeling of recklessness and self delusion, which 
blinds him to the thought of it, and screens from 
his sight its immediate contemplation. It must 
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be admitted that when the criminal has received 
the sentence from which there is no earthly 
chance of escape, or when he stands face to face 
at the gallows foot with the unrelenting foe, 
death becomes to most men, of all things, the 
most terrible. But this dread is awakened when 
it is too late to be of any service as a restraining 
principle ; while it is distant, uncertain, and con- 
tingent upon many means of eseape, it has no 
such terror. If this were not so, how difficult it 
would be to enlist armies and man navies, where 
the avowed and predetermined object is killing 
and being killed. But the hope each has that 
he will be preserved, drowns all fear of death in 
the gulph of recklessness and uncertainty. It is 
one of the apparent inconsistencies of our na- 
ture, that we have such an instinctive horror of 
death, and yet are surrounded by it on every 
side without realizing its certainty to ourselves, 
because the precise time of its visitation to each 
is unknown, and in the uncertain future. In this 
principle of the human mind, thus briefly sug- 
gested only, I believe examination will prove to 
every thinking person, there exists a strong ar- 
gument against the advantage of the death penalty 
as a restraint upon the commission of crime. 
W.R.W. 


( o be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 


LIFE OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
(Continued from page 78.) 


Though the energies of ‘Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton were particularly enlisted in the cause of the 
enslaved negro race, his active and benevolent 
mind seemed always ready to engage in alle- 
viating the sufferings, or promoting the happiness 
of his fellow man, without regard to complexion 
orcreed. When in the spring of 1829 the ques- 
tion of Catholic emancipation was brought before 
Parliament, he gave his vote in favour of justice 
and liberality: though he was fully aware that 
the measure was offensive to many of his friends, 
and would probably endanger his rejection at a 
subsequent election. And it may be observed, 
that the interest which he took in the several 
questions which were then in suspense, and 
particularly the extinction of slavery in the Bri- 
tish colonial possessions, rendered his continu- 
ance in Parliament an object of importance in 
the view of his coadjutors, and one to which he 
was not insensible himself. But the conscien- 
tious perfurmance of his duty, in his public 
Station, not the preservation of popularity, was 
evidently the point to which his efforts were 
directed. And in this case, as frequently hap- 
pens, the obvious integrity and firmness of pur- 
pose, which marked his proceedings, unques- 
tionably secured to him a greater share of the 
publie confidence, than could have been ac- 
quired by any subserviency to the floating opi- 
nions of the day. Few men, in his sphere of 










life, have possessed a more permanent popu- 
larity, and few have been less influenced by a 
desire to obtain it. On one occasion, when a 
friend was alluding to some reflections which 


had been cast upon him, he remarked, “ You 
think too much of your good name. Do right 
and right will be done you.” But that his ap- 
parent disregard for the opinions of others, arose 
from a nobler principle than obstinacy and pride, 
may be fairly inferred from the whole tenor 
of his life. In adverting to a cireumstance in 
which his inflexible adherence to what he be- 
lieved to be right had given offence to some 
of his friends, he observed, “I have learnt that, 
severe as is the task of enduring the displeasure 
of those I esteem, my duty frequently calls for 
it. It is necessary that I should be independent, 
and independent I will be, or how can I give an 
account of my stewardship ?” 

We have seen that the resolutions adopted in 
the House of Commons, in the year 1823, and 
revived three years afterwards, were directed to 
the improvement of the condition of the West 
Indian slaves, as a means of gradually preparing 
them for the enjoyment of freedom; and Tho- 
mas Fowell Buxton, at the former of these pe- 
riods, contemplated the final extinction of slavery, 
as a distant event, to be consummated with the 
next generation. We have also seen that the 
members of the Cabinet were very desirous that 
the proposed ameliorations shoyld be effected by 
the instrumentality of the colonial legislatures. 
If the white colonists had been disposed to pro- 
mote the abolition of slavery, and had opposed 
that measure from a just apprehension of danger 
from the sudden emancipation of a half civilized 
horde, no more rational procedure could have 
been proposed than that which the Ministry in- 
clined to pursue. If the slaves had found their 
burdens diminished, their privileges increased, 
and the fetters of slavery finally sundered by 
their masters, without the apparent intervention 
of the metropolitan authority, it requires little 
sagacity to perceive what the consequence must 
have been. A feeling of gratitude would have 
been excited, which must have operated more 
powerfully to prevent insurrections and tumults, 
than the fear or application of force. But the 
conduct of the colonial assemblies too clearly 
proved that the extinction of slavery, either im- 
mediately or remotely, was opposed to their 
wishes. ‘The opinion, universally embraced by 
slaveholders, that slaves are property, and that 
the emancipation of their slaves would be a sa- 
crifice of vested rights, was too intimately woven 
into their habits of thought, to be willingly aban- 
doned. Of course, the movements proposed, 
could not fail to be rendered odious in their 
view, from the avowed object to which they 
were directed. Year, therefore, passed after year, 
while the government at home was vainly urging 
the colonial legislatures to adopt the improve- 
ments proposed: and these solicitations were 
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met in the colonies, either by evasive legislation 
or open defiance. 

The people of Great Britain were at length 
awakened to the evils of slavery. The disclo- 
sures of the Anti-Slavery Reporter, the discus- 
sions in public meetings, and the evident deter- 
mination of the colonists to maintain, without 
essential abatement, the existing system, at length 
produced a general conviction that the evil must 
be redressed, if redressed at all, by the people 
and government of the mother country. The 
opinions of the leading abolitionists appear also 
to have changed. ‘They began to perceive that 
while slavery was permitted to remain, litile or 
nothing could be accomplished towards educat- 
ing the slave for freedom. ‘They discovered that 
the plan of preparing the slaves for performing 
the duties, and acquiring the habits of freemen, 
while they remained in slavery, was nearly 
equivalent to that of the fool in the story, who 
resolved that he would not venture into the water 
till he had learnt to swim. In 1823 Buxton 
considered the sudden emancipation of the slaves, 
without previous training, as a measure which 
would be disastrous to them; but the succeeding 
seven or eight years having brought them appa- 
rently no nearer their object than they were at 
the beginning, he became convinced that the only 
effectual remedy was the early and complete 
annihilation of slavery. 

In 1830 public meetings were held in London 
and Edinburg, where the subject of slavery was 
discussed, and the necessity of immediate aboli- 
tion sv forcibly advocated, that this became from 
that time the object openly avowed. At the 
former, one of the speakers declared that tem- 
porizing measures ought to be abandoned at 
once, ‘* The time,” said he, “is come, when 
we should speak out, and speak boldly, our 
determination, that slavery shall exist no longer.” 
At the latter, Dr. A. Thompson exclaimed : 
“We ought to tell the legislature plainly and 
strongly, that no man has a right to property in 
man; that there are 800,000 individuals sighing 
in bondage, under the intolerable evils of West 
Indian slavery, who have as good a right to be 
free as we have; that they ought to be free, and 
that they must be free.”? A petition for the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery was soon agreed 
upon, to which 22,000 signatures were affixed, 
But this excitement of the public had very litde 
influence with the administration, which still 
inclined to wait the tardy movements of the 
colonial assemblies. The efforts of Buxton were 
in consequence turned towards the ministry 
rather than to the West Indians. In the sum- 
mer of this year, three days before Parliament 
was prorogued, he made an earnest appeal to the 
electors throughout the kingdom, in which he 
repeated the statement made by G. Canning, 
some years before, that the first step towards 
emancipation should be the abolition of the prac- 


first step had not been taken ; for a decision had 
been recently made by a large majority in the 
Jamaica Assembly, continuing that barbarous and 
indecent practice. He also proved that the 
other abuses which in 1823 it was proposed to 
mitigate, still existed in the colonies without 
alteration. 

In the spring of 1831, Buxton moved a reso- 
lution in the House of Commons, “ that deeply 
impressed with a sense of the impolicy, inhu- 
manity, and injustice of colonial slavery, the 
House will proceed forthwith to consider and 
adopt the best means of effecting its abolition 
throughout the British dominions.” In his speech 
on this oceasion, he took notice of a remarkable 
fact, which is amply confirmed by the records 
of the time, that whenever an act of enormity 
was committed against a slave, the white popu- 
lation almost invariably took part with the crimi- 
nal; and thus, by vindicating it, made it their 
own. But waiving the argumentdeducible from 
instances of individual acts of cruelty, he called 
the attention of the House to a species of evi- 
dence, to which sufficient regard does not appear 
to have been previously given; but which con-. 
clusively proved the oppressive character .of 
colonial slavery. By an examination of the re- 
turns from fourteen slave colonies, from which 
reports had been received, he showed that the 
slaves had diminished in number during ten 
years, no less than 45,000. This rapid decrease 
of the slave population, he attributed to the ex- 
cessive toil to which they were driven by the 
fear or application of the whip. While the 
slaves were thus melting away, the free coloured 
people in the same islands were increasing ac- 
cordiug to the natural course of events. As 
nearly eight years had then passed since the re- 
solutions had been adopted for meliorating the 
condition of the slaves, and nothing effectual had 
been done ; he argued that if they allowed the 
system to continue, even for a year, it would be 
at a great expense of life; and that its indefinite 
continuance would extinguish the slave popula- 
tion. He declared that he had no confidence in 
meliorating measures, which he believed would 
aot check the mortality. “I look,’ said he, 
‘upon the enslavement of our fellow men, as a 
crime of the deepest dye; and I therefore con- 
sider that it should be dealt with, not by pallia- 
tives, but by destroying it altogether.” 

Some members who were opposed to the abo- 
lition, endeavoured to draw Buxton back to the 
resolutions which he offered in 1823, but his 
views had been greatly enlarged during the in- 
tervening time. His statements respecting the 
waste of life among the slaves were vigorously 
sifted by his opponents, but being founded on the 
documents supplied by the planters themselves, 
their truth could not be denied. The appalling 
fact appears to have been fully established, that 
the number of slaves in the West Indies, when 


tice of flogging females; and he showed that this! the slave trade was abolished, amounted to 
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1831. And the discovery of this circumstance | requested by Lord Althorp, a member of the 


prepared . ‘ 
slavery, A few days after this debate, Parlia- 
ment was dissolved ; but the subject of our me- 
moir was again returned to the House. 

In the session of 1832, the subject of West 
Indian slavery was resumed. ‘The question was 
then agitated in the House of Peers, where Lord 
Suffield stood nearly alone as the advocate of 
emancipation ; and the West Indian interest pro- 
cured a committee of enquiry. This was con- 
sidered by the abolitionists as a pretext for de- 
lay. But the light which was cast on the sub- 
ject by the enquiry, and particularly by the mass 
of information which Buxton himself, who was 
one of the witnesses, furnished to the committee, 
produced a salutary impression on the upper 
House, so that Lord Suffield was no longer a 
solitary supporter of the cause. 

The sentiments which were spreading among 
the members of Parliament, as well as among the 
people at large, during the year 1832, led to an 
expectation that the settlement of the slavery 
question would be undertaken by the government; 
and Buxton went to the House of Lords on the 
5th of Second month, 1833, with a confident 
hope of hearing, in the speech from the Throne, 
a declaration that one of the great’ measures of 
the session was to be the emancipation of the 
slaves. But he had the mortification to find the 
speech closing without any allusion to the sub- 
ject. He then returned to the House of Com- 
mons, and gave notice that he should move, on 
the 19th of March, for the abolition of slavery. 
The consequence was, an assurance from the 
government, that is, from the ministry, that they 
would undertake the question, and introduce a 
safe and satisfactory measure. 

It was the anxious desire of Buxton, that the 
measures for the abolition of West Indian sla- 
very, should be taken by the ministers of the 
crown, rather than by himself, and he therefore 
readily consented to give up his intended mo- 
tion, on condition that they would introduce a 
measure which was safe and satisfactory, but he 
watched their proceedings with vigilance and 
anxiety. From the feelings that prevailed in 
Parliament and out of it, he was convinced that 
the abolition of slavery could not long be de- 
layed, yet he believed it was only as a cabinet 
measure that it could be carried in that session. 
Much as he had laboured in the cause, he mani- 
fested no ambition to appear as a leader, but was 
simply desirous to see the object gained, whoever 
might have the credit of it. 

Though the cabinet was pledged to the intro- 
duction of a measure for the extinction of slavery, 
yet day passed after day, and week after week, 
without a disclosure of the plan, or the designa- 
tion of the day when the subject would be intro- 
duced. At the time appointed for opening the 
case, Buxton rose in the House, for the purpose 


the way for the speedy downfall of} Cabinet, to defer it to a future day; but he re- 


plied, “I see clearly what will be the fate of this 
great question, if | postpone it without ‘some 
definite assurance that it will be brought be- 
fore the consideration of the House. It will be 
postponed for the session, and then there is rea- 
son to fear it will be settled elsewhere, in the 
most disastrous manner. Therefore, however 
obstinate I may appear, and however painful to 
resist the request made by the noble Lord, I am 
compelled to proceed at once with the motion, 
unless his Majesty’s Government can fix a day 
on which they will be prepared to explain their 
plans with respect to colonial slavery.” 

This decided expression produced its intended 
effect, for Lord Althorp then named the 23d 
of April; on which Buxton told the government 
that he gave up the question into their hands, on 
the assurance that the measure proposed should 
be safe and satisfactory. By this proceeding, a 
delay of five weeks was produced, during which 
time fresh causes of anxiety arose. The plan 
of the government was unknown, but some inti- 
mations which were far from agreeable, leaked 
out, and gave reason to apprehend that their 
measures would be dilatory. It therefore became 
an object, with the abolitionists, to call into more 
efficient action, the force of public opinion, and 
thus give a fresh impetus to the tardy move- 
ments of the Government; and a circumstance, 
apparently trivial, occurred at the time, which 
furnished a powerful auxiliary to their cause. 

While Buxton was one morning at breakfast, 
a young man was introduced to him as a book 
keeper who had just returned from the West 
Indies, and who related, from his own observa- 
tion, the cruelties of slavery there, such as he 
had frequently heard before. It soon occurred 
to Buxton, that this narrative of facts, fresh from 
the field, was just what they wanted, and he told 
the young man that he must write down his 
history, and produce certificates of his character. 
The certificates were highly satisfactory, and the 
narrative, which lies before me, discloses a series 
of disgusting and barbarous inflictions which he 
witnessed in the island of Jamaica, during the 
autumn of 1832. His name was Henry Whitely, 
a local preacher of the Methodist persuasion, 
and he went to that island with a view of finding 
employment in a store, or as a book keeper. He 
informs us that he went there impressed with a 
belief that the tales of West Indian cruelty were 
greatly exaggerated, but a few days’ residence 
there brought into his view a number of exces- 
sive punishments, inflicted in a manner too in- 
decent for description. Prejudiced as he was, in 
favour of slaveholding humanity, his eommisera- 
tion was quickly excited in behalf of the suffering 
class, and some expressions indicating displea- 
sure with the cruelties which he was compelled 
to witness, soon drew down upon him the notice 
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and enmity of the colonists. He, in consequence, | of the Romish Church. The words of our Lord to 
was induced, after a few weeks’ ‘continuance in | the Pharisees struck him to the heart ; and the de- 
Jamaica, to return to his native land. The nar- nunciation seemed uttered to himself, “Woe unto 
rative, which is written in a plain, unostenta- | ‘ee, Pharisee! a ee re very low. 
; , inate and. graphic des. but it was given him to believe that if he would 
tious style, contains 2, Ae grap €S- | surrender all, the Lord would be gracious to him. 
cription of the scourgings which passed before | with the advice of a pious Protestant pastor, he 
his eyes. Thirty-nine lashes, with a cart whip, | informed the bishop that he must quit the Romish 
were frequently applied to the naked body, and | church: the bishop thought him mad, and sutlered 
in one instance no less that fifty were counted by | him to depart. The way soon opened for him to 
himself. Here was unquestionable evidence that a to some converted Catholics in the Flemish 
the cruelties charged on the system, did not be- anguage, of whom he has now a ee of 
} eaivoly to 20 ane thet. was. past, betwee 500. He receives nothing for preaching, and holds 
ong ese y Site ; Pp ; meetings with the poor nearly every day in the 
still in full Operation, — Whiteley $ narrative | week, Our friends visited many of his flock from 
spread with such rapidity, that in a fortnight, | house to house. 
two hundred thousand copies were distributed. On the 2ist, they left Brussels for Charleroi. The 
In addition to the revolting details contained in | resident pastor of this place is a converted Catholic, 
this pamphlet, the planters themselves, had sworn 
to the infliction of sixty-eight thousand punish- 


with whom our friends became closely united in 
spirit; and who, after a meeting at his house, ex. 
ments in two years, within four of the best 
ordered colonies. E. L. 


pressed his feeling, that the doctrine they were en- 
(To be continued.) 





















abled to proclaim, was the truth, the real truth; and 
that he had long believed that those who sought jr 
would be more sensibly guided by the Spirit of 
Jesus. He explained to the company the nature 
of the engagement which had brought the strangers 
among them. They gave him H. Tuke’s treatise 
on our Christian principles. On the 23d, they 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 28, 1848. 





By the decision of Judge King, which we have 
inserted in the present number, it is clearly settled 
as law in Pennsylvania, that a slave coming into 
the State with the knowledge and consent of his 
master, becomes immediately free. Judge Wash- 
ington decided many years ago, that the constitu- 
tional article relative to fugitives from labour, had 
no application to slaves who were brought here by 
their owners; but the distinction between such 
cases and those of fugitive slaves, was not as 
generally understood as it ought to have been. 





Visit or J. anv M. Yearpixy.—-In our forty- 
ninth number, a short notice is given of the com- 
mencement of a visit by John and Martha Yeard- 
ley, to the continent of Europe. The London 
Friend of Jast month, gives some further account 
of their proceedings. At Brussels they became 
acquainted with a preacher named Van Maasdyk, 
whose history is quite remarkable. 


He was brought up a Romish priest, and became 
curé of a large parish, an office which he under- 
took solely with a view to a livelihood. There 
was no copy of the scriptures in Flemish in his 
parish, until the colporteurs introduced some, about 
eleven years ago. The cure took alarm, and in- 
formed the bishop, who ordered that all the copies 
should be burnt. Five were accordingly brought 
to the curé for this purpose. Recollecting that he 
possessed an old Latin bible, the thought occurred 
to him, first, to compare it with the modern version, 
to see if the common charge of falsification made 
against that version was true. He did so As he 
read, his mind became impressed with the striking 
events recorded in the sacred volume; but when he 
came to the New Testament, he was filled with 
astonishment to find no mention of the ceremonies 





some distance, in a mining district. 





went, by invitation of the pastor, to a_ village at 
Here’ they 
found a large congregation come over from the 
Roman Catholics. The pastor and his wife ac- 
companied them from cot to cot, to at least twenty 
families. 

From Charleroi, they travelled by Leige to Spa. 
On the 28th, they went some leagues distance to 
see an evangelical pastor, who preaches in several 
villages to companies of seceders from the Roman 
Catholic Church. He took them to his school and 
to many of his flock, who acknowledged they were 
much happier since they embraced the truths ot 
the gospel. Some time after reaching Spa, they 
had given tracts to some school children who could 
read; a few days afterwards the elder children 
came to M. Y., to tell her that their school mistress, 
who is a nun, said that the books she had given 
away were bad books, that they did not speak of 
the Virgin and the Holy Wafer, and that she should 
burn them. M. Y. endeavoured to convince them 
of the truth and value of the scriptures from whence 
the tracts were taken: but some of the children 
began to be rude and abusive ; crying out with vio- 
lence, that the Holy Virgin was their mother, and 
that there was no othertrue religion. It was affect- 
ing to our dear friends to see the minds of these 
poor children so early imbued with error. Spa is 
a place, rt considered, of intense darkness: 
yet even here God has not left himself without wit- 
nesses. The case of a young woman ina large 
shop may be related as an illustration of this. 
Going into her shop to purchase a trifling article. 
M. Y. felt inclined to converse on the subject o! 
religion, and soon found that her mind was ina 
state of much conflict ; that she was fully convinced 
that the ceremonies of the Church of Rome were 
not food for her. On being asked if she read the 


bible: “Oh no!” she said, “the priests tell us that 
the old bible isa very bad book, but they read 
something out of what they call the new one, which 
they say is all we need, but I do not find it so: | 
have long felt that I want to know more of God 
and of Christ, which concerns my everlasting hap- 
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piness.” M. Y. invited her to come to their lodg- 


ing, which she did in the evening, and some very 
interesting conversation passed. She had already 
read some of the Seripture Extracts, and felt them 
to contain the truth, ‘The young woman said also 


that the mistress of the house held the same views 


as herself, but her husband was wholly careless, 
went to no place of worship, and was probably an 
unbeliever. She seemed much impressed with the 
feeling, that if she were to die in her present state 
of mind it would not be in peace, and she inquired 
almost with tears, if our friends thought the Lord 
would be angry with her if she changed her religion. 
They assured her they believed it was his own 
blessed Spirit which had shown her the errors of 
the Romish Church, and that if she abode under 
the same teaching, she would be led into saving 
faith in the only Mediator between God and man, 
and be delivered from the burden of sin, and from 
all the useless ceremonies of the Church of Rome. 
They gave her a bible, for which she could hardly 
sufficiently express her gratitude: she pressed it to 
her bosom, and promised to take good care that the 
priest should not deprive her of it. 





Diep,—On the 7th inst., at his late residence at 
Rutternuts, New York, Joserpn Bowne, aged 70 
years. A short notice of the decease of this be- 
loved Friend, seems due, for the information of a 
large acquaintance, by many of whom his memory 
will long be cherished. 

Though the writer of this small tribute to de- 
parted worth, knew little of him in his juvenile 
years, he had the great satisfaction of au intimate 
acquaintance with him from early manhood, 
through the various scenes and trials that marked 
his future course. He entered into the mar-iage 
state while yet young, soon after which it pleased 
our Heavenly Father to lay his hand upon him in 
mercy, in order to draw him more closely to him- 
self. He happily yielded to the Divine visitation, 
and wisely determined to follow the Lamb of God 
whithersoever he was pleased to lead him. After 
afew years, a dispensation of Gospel ministry was 
committed to him, and by faithfulness and dedica- 
tion to the Lord, he advanced in religious experi- 
ence, and became a distinguished advocate of that 
cause which is dignified with immortality and 
crowned with eternal life. His ministry was sound 
and edifying, being addressed to the hearts of the 
people, where, there is good reason to believe. it 
often metaresponse. He frequently alluded to the 
example and faithfulness of early Friends, and was 
warmly attached to the Christian doctrines which 
they preached and taught. His solicitude for young 
persous was strong and affectionate: they were 
often the peculiar objects of his ministerial labours, 
which together with the urbanity of his manners in 
social life, gave him access to their hearts. Joseph 
Bowne was a faithful labourer in the Gospel, di - 
voting much time to the solemn duties thereof, in 
travelling and endeavouring to spread the know- 
ledge of its saving truth amongst his fellow men. 
His ministry was often close and searching, but 
being clothed with Christian charity towards those 
who, from education or other causes, differed from 
ne points, he was preserved from giving 

His last illness was protracted, he being mostly 
confined for several years, and his physical suffer- 
ings were often great, but his trust was in Him 
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who is mighty to save, and able to deliver ; hence 
he was mercifully preserved in patience and re- 
signation to the Divine will; and it was delightful 
to mingle with him in feeling and sympathy. His 
solicitude for the preservation of our religious So- 
ciety on its true ground, the “ unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace,” was a theme on which he 
often dwelt to nearly the latest date of life, ex- 
pressing sorrow whenever he heard of anything 
different from this. 

As he had been much devoted to the cause of 
his blessed Saviour, so near the close he was fa- 
voured with that Christian hope which is as an an- 
chor to the soul, both sure and steadfast, and we 
believe the language uttered on another occasion 
may be fitly applied to his peaceful exit—“See in 
what peace a Christian can die!” 





WRITING MATERIALS. 


In the most ancient times it would seem that 
writing was only used for great occasions ; and 
that a rock, a tablet of stone, or plate of metal, 
was the receptacle. The reader will doubtless 
remember the stone tables of Moses, and the 
wish of Job, that his words were graven with an 
iron pen and lead in the rock. The works of 
Homer and Hesiod are said to have been first 
written on plates of lead; and many ancient docu- 
ments on copper, of considerable extent, are still 
met with in India. ‘The use of the tablet-stone 
is still familiar, and the sculptured rocks of the 


north of Europe show the practice of consigning 
records amongst our ancestors of the ninth and 


tenth centuries. 

Some persons are of opinion that the first 
writing was upon thin pieces of wood, which, 
from their convenience, is very probable. Such 
boards were used at an early period by the 
Greeks and Romans, and were frequently covered 
with wax, which was of course more readily 
written upon than wood. But such writing 
would be more easily obliterated, and was there- 
fore used chiefly for temporary purposes. In 
one of the comedies of Aristophanes, a debtor 
proposes to elude the payment of his debt by 
melting the waxen tablet on which the transac- 
tion was recorded, while his ereditor should be 
looking over the account. When wax wasused, 
any errors were easily erased by rubbing with 
the blunt end of the piece of metal which served 
for a pen.— To make the char acters more visible 
it appears that some black substance was smear- 
ed over the surface of the white wax, which re- 
mained in the scratched marks. ‘The conveni- 
ence of this process caused the practice to be 
continued long after the introduction of other 
materials. 

Leaves of trees were used in ancient times by 
the Egyptians, and probably by the Greeks. 
The Hindoos continued the use of this material 
until within these very few centuries, and even 
at the present time, books of leaves are not un- 
common in the south of India and in the island 
of Ceylon. The leaves of some Asiatic trees 
are, from their size and smoothness, so admirably 
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adapted for books, that the cheapness and beauty 
of European paper have not been able entirely to 
supersede their use. If we may judge from the 
name of the leaf being still applied to paper 
books, we should imagine these leaves to have 
been formerly the principal material in use. 

The interior bark of trees is of very ancient 
use, and its Latin name (/iber) seems to intimate 
that it was as ancient amongst the Romans as the 
art of writing itself; no other name being used 
for a book than that of the writing material. In 
one respect the bark was superior to the leaf; it 
could be rolled into a volume, which was the 
favourite form among the ancients, while the leaf 
would crack if subjected to such a process. 

Linen cloth was occasionally used, but was 
never very common. ‘The mummy cases found 
in Egypt have occasionally linen manuscripts 
folded in them, and the Chinese, before the in- 
vention of paper, used silk and cotton cloths. 
The Romans also wrote on linen, as it is stated 
by Pliny and others. ‘The use of this material 
necessarily introduced an alieration in the pro- 
cess of writing. All the other substances we 
have mentioned, were rather engraved than 
written upon, and an iron point was used for the 
purpose. ‘To write on linen it was necessary to 
paint upon it with some coloured liquid, which 
might get dry and leave a permanent mark. 
This gave rise to the invention of pen and ink ; 
the first ink used was probably composed of 
soot or lamp-black, mixed with some sort of size 
or gum-water. An ink of this description may 
be somewhat less flowing than our modern ink, 
and consequently less adapted for rapid writing ; 
but it has the great advantage of being a solid 
body of unalterable colour, whereas our ink is 
liable to have its colour destroyed by several 
chemical processes. ‘The advantage of a solid 
body appears in the manuscripts dug at Hercu- 
Janeum, which although burned to a perfect char- 
coal, and buried for nearly eighteen centuries, are 
still legible; the ink remaining as it were em- 
bossed on the surface, and appearing blacker than 
the burned paper, which from having been 
polished, reflects the light of the sun in no small 
degree. 

The instrument answering to our pen was the 
reed, a sort of bulrush, which grew in many 
parts of the East. Such reeds, cut in the man- 
ner of a quill, are still used by all those nations 
who write the Arabic character; and are found 
even by Europeans who have much occasion to 
write much Persian or Arabic, to be more suita- 
ble to that character (a way of writing from right 
to left) than our pens. Those nations who have 
adopted the Chinese character use a camel’s hair 
pencil, which is held perpendicularly in the 
hand; and although it would seem to us to be 
but little adapted for quick writing, the Chinese 
write their complicated characters with a rapidity 
seldom equalled by European writers. 

The quill appears to have been first in use 
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about the year 600; the word penna, meaning 
quill, is not to be found in any work older than 
that period, previous to which we usually find 
the word calamus,areed. This word still exists 
in the modern Italian word calamajo, which sig- 
nifies inkstand. The quill has an advantage 
over the reed in being finer and more durable, 
the same quill often serving for weeks, and even 
months. Instances are on record of pens being 
used for many years. Official clerks may stare 
at the astounding fact, but where calligraphy is 
not an object, an immense quantity of writing 
may be executed without mending a pen. Leo 
Allatius used the same pen forty years, and did 
not wear it out at last: he lost it by some acci- 
dent, and bewailed his loss bitterly. P. Holland, 
the translator of Pliny, completed that work with 
a Single pen. 

The skins of animals were another and very 
ancient material for writing upon. ‘The obvious 
convenience of this substance must have caused 
its adoption as soon as any means were devised 
for preserving it from spoiling; and the large 
size of skins, added to their pliability, must have 
caused them to be preferred to leaves of trees, 
It is most probable the rolls of books mentioned 
by Ezekiel, Isaiah, and other prophets, were 
rolls of skins, and the very ancient copies of the 
Bible preserved by the Jews of Cochin, in India, 
are said to be of leather. ‘These skins would 
naturally be made as white as it was practicable, 
in order to receive and show the ink, and thus 
by degrees would parchment be invented. 

The invention of parchment is usually attribut- 
ed to Fumenes, King of Pergamus, who reigned 
in the third century before the Christian era. 
He was the founder of an extensive library in 
which the new manufacture was introduced. 
The use of this article, aided by that of paper 
from papyrus, which was first brought to Egypt 
about the same time, had a most beneficial influ- 
ence in diffusing literature. Its whiteness, 
strength, and size, gave it a preference over every 
other material; and to its durability we chiefly 
owe the remains of ancient science which have 
reached our times. Even at the present day, 
with all our improvements in paper making, the 
use of parchment for documents of importance 
prevails over that of paper. Its English name 
is most probably a corruption of the ancient one, 
Pergamena, which was derived from that of the 
place where it was first manufactured or most 
used, 

The Egyptian paper, from the papyrus plant, 
was a long time as much in use as parchment. 
The paper made from it was not what we under- 
stand by the term—a mass of torn fragments of 
vegetable matter, evenly set out and joined to- 
gether by size and their own adhesiveness ; It 
was a species of bark, or thin pellicle, separated 
from the plant by a sharp tool, and pasted to- 
gether in layers until it attained the desired size 
and thickness, when it was pressed and polished. 
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This sort of paper continued to be used cotem- 
porancously with parchment until about the 12th 
century, when the introduction of modern paper 
caused it to be disused, and the art of making it 
was lost. It was my extensively employed by 
the Romans, and by the Greeks in Rome. All 
the rolls burned at Herculaneum, and preserved 
by the fire which appeared to destroy them, were 
written on papyrus. No other writing is known 
to exist of nearly that age, although we have 
some undoubted specimens of ancient Egyptian 
papyrus. We may observe, however, that many 
old manuscripts said to be papyrus, are in reality 
written upon cotton-paper. 

In the ninth or tenth century, the use of paper, 
properly so called, was introduced into Europe. 
This article had already been manufactured, and 
was brought to Samareand, or perhaps this city 
was the only depot of China paper, as it was of 
some other objects of Chinese skill brought into 
the west by the Arabs. It seems to be ascertain- 
ed that a manufactory of cotton-paper was estab- | 
lished at Mecca, in the year 716, whence it| 
was brought by the Greeks to Constantinople. 

The invention of cotton-paper, as far as com- 
mon use required, superseded that of all other 
writing materials. It was of good colour, made 
very thick, and glazed witha tooth or hard stone, | 
until it became smooth and lustrous, when it re- | 
sembled parchment or vellum. ‘The Greeks are 
supposed to have introduced it into Western Eu- 
rope,—first through Venice into Italy, and after- 
wards into Germany, where it was known by 
the name of Greek parchment. Its importation 
into Spain, by the Arabs, was most probably 
somewhat later. Documents of the eighth cen- 
wry on cotton-paper existed in Italy, and many 
in Germany, as early as the ninth and tenth. In 
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and as such a mixture would tend to improve 
the fabric, the proportion of linen would be in- 
creased until at length it would be used alone, 
The oldest documents ascertained by competent 
judges to be on paper made wholly of linen, date 
very early in the fourteenth century, and before 
the close of that century they are found in Eng- 
land, France, Spain, Italy, and Germany. But 
the manufacture spread @lowly, although the 
paper itself was soon in use in all parts of Eu- 
rope. The first manufactures appear to have 
been in Spain and Italy ; into the former country 
the Arabs had long before introduced the making 
of cotton-paper, and that of linen would naturally 
be substituted there as early as in any place, 
particularly as cotton was rare, and tlax an arti- 
ticle of frequent cultivation. In 1366 we find 
an exclusive patent granted by the Republic of 
Venice to the town of ‘Treviso, for the manufac- 
ture of linen-paper. England was so slow in 
adopting the art, that although paper was used 
here as early as the fourteenth century, the first . 
paper mill was not built until the end of the six- 
teenth, when it was introduced by a German at 


Dartford in Kent.— Herald. 





A TESTIMONY 


Of Wiltshire Monthly Meeting concerning Mary 
Powe, of Melksham, who died the 27th of 
8th month, 1847, and was interred there the 
3d of 9th month, aged 80 years, a Minister 
53 years. 


In recording the death of this our dear friend, 
we feel that we have to mourn the loss of one 
who endeavoured faithfully to maintain our 
Christian testimonies: of one who, through a 
lengthened life, had been enabled*to walk in the 


France and Spain it appears to have come into | straight and narrow way, and to adorn the doc- 
general use about the beginning of the eleventh | trine of God her Saviour. And under the so- 
century; these dates are deduced from those of | lemn consideration that the present is a time 
manuscripts now existing; but it must be re-| of peculiar stripping, when the ancient and the 
membered that such documents do not afford a} honourable are being removed in quick succes- 
certain proof of the period of the introduction of | sion from amongst us, we earnestly desire that 
paper; itis likely that the documents purport- | those who remain may be so aroused to greater 
ing to be of a certain date, may be mere copies | diligence, as that by seeking for ability rightly 
made ata more recent period. ‘The earliest date | to fill their respective allotments in the church, 
upon cotton-paper known in England is near the | we may yet know our waste places to be built, 
middle of the eleventh century. and “the Lord of Hosts to be for a crown of 


Cotton-paper appears to have supplied all Eu- 
rope until the end of the thirteenth century, 
when linen-paper, such as we now use, is ascer- 


glory, and for a diadem of beauty unto the resi- 
due of his people.”’ 
Our beloved friend Mary Powell was the 


tamed to have been invented. This invention | youngest daughter of Robert and Mary Jefferys, 
has been placed considerably earlier by some | and was born the 14th of 4th month, 1767, at 
food authorities, but it would appear that they | Melksham, which continued to be the place 
have confounded linen with cotton-paper. In| of her residence through life, with the exception 
uth, the earlier specimens of linen-paper, differ | of five years after her marriage, in 1819, with 
‘0 little from that of cotton, that it requires acon- | the late William Powell, of Nursteed, near 


siderable acquaintance with the peculiar charac- | Devizes. 


ters of the two kinds to distinguish them. It is 
most likely that before linen-paper came into use 
a separate article, linen rags would be occa- 
‘ionally mingled with cotton, by the manufacturer, 


It appears by a manuscript she has left, that 
from childhood her mind was mercifully led to 
seek after the knowledge of those things that 
pertain to life and salvation. Observing in others 
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the beauty of conformity to the Divine will, she 
fervently sought and was favoured to expe- 
rience, in seasons of deep prostration of soul, a 
portion of that most sublime enjoyment, a union 
and communion with the Father through the 
Son. 

She remarks that at this period she was care- 
ful not to read unprofitable books, but spent a 
considerable part of "her time in perusing the 
Scriptures, the journals of our early predeces- 
sors in religious profession, and the dying say- 
ings of many of them, as recorded in “ Piety 
Promoted,” which she relished as food both plea- 
sant and profitable; being sometimes much ten- 
dered, particularly by the accounts of the match- 
less life, love, sufferings and death of the blessed 
Redeemer for the sake of degenerate man. 

Her heart, thus expanded by her Heavenly 
Father’s love, was led to covet the same expe- 


apprehension that it would be ‘required of her 
publicly to recommend an individual gathering 
to the true Shiloh, that He might be known to 
be “ Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, 
the Everlasting Father, and Prince of Peace,” 
she suffered the discouraging consideration of 
her own unfitness for the engagement, so to mar 
the work of the Lord her Maker, by not yielding 
simple obedience to the manifestations of his 
will, that she had to lament the want of that in- 
crease of strength which would have made her, 
at a much earlier period, a prepared and useful 
vessel for his service, 

_ In her 27th year she first appeared as a mi- 
nister, with these words, “If we believe in the 
Light let us walk in the Light, that we may be- 
come the children of God without rebuke.’ 
Amongst the numberless favours of a kind pro- 
vidence, she gratefully recognizes the love and 
persevering concern for her best welfare, of Sa- 
rah Stephenson, the seasoning virtue of whose 
Weighty and gathered state of mind was strength- 
ening to her own, and was a means of attaching 
her more closely to the Author of all good. 
With this friend she was afterwards closely 
united in the work of the gospel, visiting with 
her many parts of this nation, Ireland and Scot- 
land. And in the year 1801 she accompanied 
her in a visit to Friends in America, where, in 
the midst of arduous service, her beloved and 
valued friend was removed from her by death. 
She was mercifully supported under this deep 
and severe trial, end soon after its occurrence 
felt at liberty to return to her native land. 

In 1812, in company with Sarah Tuckett, she 
visited the families belonging to Gracechurch 
Street Meeting, and in 1814 those of her own 
Monthly Meeting ; and she subsequently visited, 
in connection with other friends, many parts of 
this kingdom. 


From an early age she was exemplary in the 


rience for all; considering that they with herself 
were frail and accountable beings, in need of the 
‘extension of preserving power. Yet under the 
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practice of private retirement, and esteemed jt 
privilege to assemble with her friends for {he 
purpose of Divine worship, and when prevented, 
was careful to seek ability to unite with them jy 
spirit before the throne of grace. Her reverent, 
watchful deportment, both in meetings for wor. 
ship and discipline, was very instructive, and her 
communications in the ministry were frequent 
and weighty, conveying the evidence of the fresh 
anointing of the Holy Spirit, and of a deeply ex. 
ercised mind. She was often concerned to im. 
press on others the awful uncertainty of time, 
and the need of diligence in preparing for a never- 
ending state of being. At the last two meetings 
in which we were privileged to have her com- 
pany, and to hear her voice, her manner and 
subject were so solemnly impressive, as to con. 
vey the feeling to our minds that she was bidding 
us farewell in the Lord. For those in early life 
she evinced an effectionate interest, and was often 
engaged persuasively to recommend their seeking 
for themselves that sanctifying operation of the 
Spirit of Truth which best prepares for useful- 
ness in civil society and the church militant, and 
can alone procure for any the sustaining hope of 
being permitted to join the church triumphant in 
heaven. Possessing a peculiarly sensitive mind, 
she was tenderly alive to the trials of others, 
qualified to sympathize with them under afflic- 
tion, and proved a valuable and welcome visitant 
by the bed of suffering, and at the house of 
inourning. Her strength of intellect and clear- 
ness of judgment were remarkably preserved to 
the close of her life; she continued to be a true 
mourner over the declension from that vital reli- 
gion which was so conspicuous in the lives of 
our early predecessors, remarking in one of her 
memorandums, “So excellent is the principle of 
that inward Light, which was not only professed 
by our early Friends, but by which many of 
them were actuated, and supported under griev- 
ous sufferings, that I think I can desire nothing 
better for myself and others, than that we may 
become, as they were, living witnesses thereof. 
If this were more generally the case, it would 
not be needful to search for the testimonies of 
past generations in order to convince or refute 
gainsayers in the present day ; for I believe con- 
sistent christian example would be the most 
powerful: argument for regarding the inward 
manifestation of the Spirit of Christ, as the 
highest privilege of man.” 

Our dear friend said but little during her last 
illness, which was of some weeks continuance, 
but made frequent allusion to the long-desired 
termination of her earthly pilgrimage, and was 
enabled gratefully to acknowledge that she felt 
no condemnation. Her life had evidenced that 
the work of pure religion had not been neglected, 
and she was prepared for the experience of a 
peaceful close, which, after a few hours of ex- 
treme suffering was granted her. We believe 
the following tribute of thankful praise, found 
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amongst her papers, will pourtray her feelings 
in the prospect of the solemn change : 

«When I contemplate, O Most High! thy 
unmerited benefits and mercies bestowed on me, 
an unworthy creature, thy greatness and good- 
ness, thy justice and truth, thy loving kindness, 
condescension and long forbearance ; how admi- 
rable, how unutterably glorious, how adorable 
art thou seen to be, thou High and Holy One, 
who graciously designest that thy creature man, 
by faithfully occupying with thy gift of grace, 
youchsafed through thy beloved Son, should be 
prepared for receiving a crown of peace in thy 
eternal kingdom of rest, there to praise Thee 
with saints and angels for ever.” 


IMPORTANT DECISION OF A SLAVE CASE. 


The case of Lewis Pierce, who claims his 
freedom from his master, Robert Tilghman, of 
New Orleans, came up in the Common Pleas, 
on habeas corpus, before Judge King, on the 
23d inst. 

After argument by counsel, the Judgegave his 
decision as follows : 

The constitutional question raised in this case 
is free from real difficulty. ‘The State of Penn- 
sylvania, like any other independent sovereignty, 
has the clear right to declare that a slave brought 


within her territory becomes ipso facto a free- | 


man. This was and is a principle of the com- 
mon law, (Somerset’s. case, State Trial, vol. 20,) 
and is in terms asserted by the 10th section of 
the act of 1780. 

Pennsylvania retains all the rights of any 
other sovereignty, which she has not ceded or re- 
nounced in entering into the national compact, 
which binds this confederacy together. If she 
has stipulated any thing in that compact which 
limits her otherwise plenary power in regard to 
the passage of such a law as the act of 1847, 
then of course the act of assembly must yield to 
the paramount authority of the Constitution of 
the United States. ‘This restraint on the plenary 
authority of the State, if it exists at all, is to be 
found in the third section of the fourth article of 
that instrument, which declares that “ no person 
held to serviee or labour in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in eon- 
sequence of any law or regulation therein, be dis- 
charged from such service or labour, but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labour may be due.” 

_It seems to me difficult to argue that this sec- 
tion, which is a mere stipulation to surrender 
fugitives from labour, escaping from their owners 
it One State into another, has any relevancy to 
the right of a State to declare free, slaves brought 
voluntarily into her territory by their owners. 
Where the master of his own motion brought his 
‘lave into a free State, the operation of whose 
aws he is bound to know, what ground has he 
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to complain if those laws give freedom to his 
slave ? 

It was his own act which has produced the 
result, and for all the legal consequences of which 
he must of course respond. Has such a state of 
things anything in common with the case, in 
which a slave has, against the will, and without 
the agency of his master, fled from his service 
in one State, and sought shelter and protection 
in another? ‘This was the case intended to be 
provided for by the 3d section of the 4th art. of 
the Constitution of the United States. And, un- 
doubtedly, Pennsylvania is bound to the faithful 
execution of this, as of all other obligations im- 
posed on herself, in becoming a party to the na- 
tional Union. 

But when Pennsylvania stipulated with her 
sister States, to deliver up fugitives from labour, 
fleeing from other States, and seeking shelter in 
her territories, she certainly never meant to de- 
prive herself of the right, pertaining to every in- 
dependent sovereignty, to forbid the voluntary 
introduction of slaves into her territory by their 
owners, under the penalty of their being imme- 
diately declared free. Such a renunciation of her 
natural and inherent authority, as an independent 
State, can neither be inferred from the letter nor 
spirit of the only article of the national constitu- 
tion, having any relation to the subject. 

The case on principle seems clear. ‘The pe- 
titioner has been brought by his master into this 
State, where he has served him for some time, 
By being thus brought voluntarily into the State, 
the petitioner became ipso facto free. The right 
of sojourners to retain their slaves for six months, 
given by the act of 1780, having been expressly 
repealed by the act of 1847, the case stands on 
the common law and the general provisions of 
the act of 1780, which gives freedom to a slave 
voluntarily brought by his master from another 
State into this Commonwealth. ‘The prisoner 
is at liberty to go where he pleases. —Ledger. 


ON SWEARING, 

But I say unto you, Swear not at all, neither by heaven ; 
for it is God’s throne ; Nor by the earth ; for it is his footstool ; 
neither by Jerusalem; for it is the city of the great king.’’— 
Matt. v. 34: 35. 

‘* Because of swearing the land mourneth.’’—Jer. xxiii. 10. 

The W , a vessel of upwards of 400 
tons burden, was freighted from this port, 
(Liverpool,) for a trading voyage up the Medi- 
terranean Sea. I was intimately acquainted 
with the captain’s nephew, an accomplished 
young man, of handsome person, but, alas! a 
willing victim at the shrine of pleasure. He 
had shipped himself for the voyage as steward. 
When leaving Liverpool, I put into his hands 
a small bundle of Tracts; and, in proof of his 
esteem for me, he promised to read them at his 
leisure, and likewise to distribute some among 
the ship’s company. Not an individual from 
the captain to the cabin-boy, appeared to have 
the least sense of religion; nor do I believe 
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they had a Bible or New Testament on board. 
On the return of the vessel, about twelve months 
afterwards, as soon as my young friend could 
step on shore, he paid me a visit. On my 
saluting him with, “ Well, what cheer, my lad?” 
he answered, (at the same time, the tears trem- 
bling in his eyes,) “ Through the mercy of God, 
Iam well, and the whole ship’s crew.” Sur- 
prised at hearing a “on of pious gratitude flow 
from those lips which formerly were seldom 
opened except to pollute them with profane 
conversation, I said, “ William, what has pro- 
duced this change in your look, your address, 
your language? How is it that you acknow- 
ledge it is of the Lord’s mercies that you are 
not consumed ?” “Sir,” said he, “I will relate 
particulars : 


“You recollect on my taking leave of you, 
you placed in my hand a small parcel of Tracts; 
and I promised to read them: this I have done. 
On leaving the port, we had a favourable wind 
through the Channel. The wind then chopped 
round direct in our teeth, and we had to con- 
tend with light contrary winds till we entered 
the Gut of Gibraltar. During this part of the 
voyage, I had little or no opportunity to read 
the Tracts. I did on the first Sabbath turn 
them over, and put a few in my pocket, and 
occasionally taking one out, gave it a sneering 
glance, and then handed it to one of the boys or 
men with a smile of ridicule. On passing the 
Gut, we had a tedious, though pleasant, voyage 
toSmyrna. Having much time upon my hands, 
I now and then looked at a Tract, to pass away 
time. One evening,—I well remember the 
evening,—it was about an hour before sunset ; 
there was scarce a breath of air; we had spread 
all the canvass we could, which lay flapping 
idly against the mast ; the men on board were 
some sitting on the forehatch, others lolling 
over the windlass, now and then whispering a 
curse instead of a prayer for a breeze ; the wide 
and beautiful expanse of water, smooth as glass, 
was bounded by a clear and serene sky; and 
the smoke of Mount Vesuvius was just visible 
in the horizon; every object seemed hushed ; 
not a sound was heard but our own breathings, 
and the gentle breaking of the sea against the 
bows of the vessel. I was looking over the 
ship’s side, viewing the calm and peaceful close 
of another day. This brought to my recollec- 
tion the evening when I took my last farewell 
of my friends at home. Musing thus, my mind 
had acquired a tint of melancholy. I just then 
put my hand into my jacket pocket, and, feel- 
ing some paper, took out what proved to be the 
Tract entitled, The Swearer’s Prayer. I read it 
aloud, in the hearing of the whole of the crew; 
and I suppose the state of my feelings was mani- 
fested by my tone of voice. When I had read 
it, a curious kind of silence ensued ; not-one of 
us felt inclined to raise his eyes from what they 





were fixed upon, fearing to meet the look of 
another, and knowing that, to a man, we were 
all shockingly guilty of swearing. At lencth. 
we looked at each other in a side-long kind of 
way ; and one man said, “ Mr. William, I never 
heard or thought of this before ; this kind of 
reading has made me feel very strange ; I’m al 
over trembling ; I don’t think I should like to 
swear again, shall you, Jack?” turning short to 
a seaman alongside of him, who looked him ful! 
in the face, and burst into tears. The shedding 
of tears ran like a contagion through the whole 
company. After weeping in silence with our 
faces hid with our hands, one man said, “Jack, 
suppose we hand up a prayer to God for for- 
giveness, Mr. William, you have had more 
learning than we,—you can make a prayer.” 
Alas! I had never prayed; I could only sigh; 
I really thought my heart would burst. O how 
dreadful did sin appear! One of the men then 
broke the silence. With his arms across his 
breast, and tears of penitential sorrow rolling 
down his cheeks, he cried out, “O God, who 
made our souls, have mercy, and pardon the 
miserable crew on this deck!” There was not 
a heart that did not respond, “ Lord, hear this 
prayer, and forgive!” But, not to enter into 
detail, the Lord was pleased to work a change 
in the whole of the ship’s company. One cir- 
cumstance 1 must not forget to mention. The 
captain, a drunken, swearing character, thought 
his men were bewitched. On the following 
morning he came on deck, and, as usual, was 
giving his orders, mixed with fearful oaths, 
when one of the men, ina most respectful man- 
ner, begged he would not swear at them,—they 
should obey his orders with more comfort to 
themselves without it. Indeed, on his return 
from the voyage, the captain remarked to a per- 
son, that he was obliged to refrain from swearing, 
it began to appear so singular on board.” 





A PREACHER IN BONDAGE. 


Lovisvitte, Ky., Sept. 9, 1848. 

On the 7th inst., Peter Roberts, a free man 
of colour,a regularly licensed Methodist preacher, 
a member of the Indiana African Conference, 
was sold at public auction before the Court 
House door, in this city, for the term of one 
year. Fle was bought by J. L. Hyatt, for 
$75 50. 

Roberts was arrested and carried before 2 
Justice of the Peace, by James S. Speed, on a 
charge of having violated an act passed by the 
Legislature of Kentucky, in 1846, which pro- 
hibits free Negroes from migrating to, and re- 
maining in the State more than thirty days ; and 
provides that any negro who is convicted of 4 
violation thereof, shall give bond with security 
the penalty of $500, conditioned that such negro 
shall leave the State within ninety days, and 
never more return; and if he fail or refuse t0 
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give such bond, that he be sold for the term of 
one year, to the highest bidder. 

Roberts was convicted of a violation of this 
act, and was ordered to give the bond, which he 
refused to do, and he was then ordered to be sold 
—whereupon the counsel for Roberts applied to 
Chancellor Nicholas for a writ of prohibition, 
which was awarded, returnable to the Jefferson 
Circuit Court, arresting the order of thé sale. 

The case on the writ of prohibition was argu- 
ed before the Hon. Wm. F.. Bullock, on the 6th 
and 7th instants, by Messrs. Thurston and Speed 
for Roberts, and Messrs. Guthrie and Logan for 
the Justice of the Peace. Roberts filed a decla- 
ration in prohibition, alleging in substance, that 
he was a citizen of Indiana; that he had resided 
there for a number of years; and that he was, at 
the time he was arrested, residing with his wife 
and children in Jeffersonville, Indiana; that 
about the first of July, 1848, he had rented a 
barber’s shop in the city of Louisville, Kentucky; 
that he carried on the business of a barber during 
the day, and crossed the river to his residence 
in the evening, and returned in the morning to 
hisemployment; that he was born of free parents 
in the State of North Carolina, and had emigrated 
from there to the State of Indiana a number of 
years ago; that he was arrested under the act 
referred to, tried and convicted, and would be 
sold, unless the Justice was prohibited hy this 
Court—To which the Justice pleaded the arrest, 
trial and conviction in bar, and the piaintiff de- 
murred to the plea. 

The grounds of the demurrer, as argued by 
the counsel for the plajntiff were, that the act 
under which the plaintiff was convicted, was in 
violation of the Constitution of the United States 
—see fourth Article, second Section—which | 
provides that * the citizens of each State be enti- 
led to all the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in the several States.’ The case was very 
ably argued on behalf of Roberts, by Messrs. 
Thurston and Speed, and on behalf of the Jus- 
tice by Guthrie and Logan, and occupied the 
Court two days. 

Judge Bullock decided, that free negroes 
Were not citizens of any States of the Union, in 
the sense the word Citizen was used in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. His opinion was 
delivered orally, and I can only give you the 
substance of it. He held the negro was only a 
sojourner in the United States, and had no gua- 
rantees under the Constitution ; that he was not 
& party to the social compact, either of the State 
Governments or of the Government of the United 
States; that any State might drive the free 
negroes from their midst; that they were aliens 
aud strangers in a strange land. 

_The Judge was about two hours in delivering 
his opinion. 

Before his opinion was delivered, I was of 
the opinion that ‘citizens,’ as used in the Con- 
sutution of the United States, covered all classes 


and conditions of men who were born upon our 
soil, of free parents, and who were not aliens. 
But it seems that the negro born in the United 
States has no country. If this be true, we may 
do as the ancient Romans did, make slaves of 
these foreigners —as they are here without pro- 
tection. 

It would be well if a similar case to that of 
Roberts was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in order that this clause of the 
Constitution might be expounded.—Pittsburgh 
Gazette. 





ANIMAL IMPULSES. 


A flock of animals is actuated by one unani- 
mous impulse. Birds rise together from the 
ground; wheel in simultaneous phalanx in the 
air, and light again at the same time, like a 
band of well-trained soldiers moved by one go- 
verning voice. Flocks of quadrupeds do the 
same. When one sheep leaps, all follow ; where 
one pauses and hesitates, all make a full stop. 


| There is no individuality of purpose or of action. 
| A crowd of human beings act in the same way 
| if they allow the first suggestion of blind im- 


pulse to sway them. But how differently do 
reflecting men act, where each hasan individual 
opinion, judgment, taste, and feeling. 

British Quarterly. 





EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE. 


It has been computed, that there are 600,000 
habitual drunkards in Great Britain, and 60,000 
ofthese die annually, 160 every day, 7 every 
hour, and probably not one of them had any idea 
of becoming a drunkard, but gradually became 
so from the moderate and habitual use of intoxi- 
cating drink. 

That three-fourths of the crime, misery, and 
pauperism of the land, and a large proportion of 
the expenses of gaols, of hulks, of transports, of 
county rates for police and for prosecutions, of 
union houses, of poor rates, and of lunatic asy- 
lums may be traced to strong drink. 

That the sum of fifty millions a year, in hard 
cash, is spent in the United Kingdom for Intoxi- 
cating liquors; and it has been computed (and 
the computation is believed to be much under 
the mark,) that the working classes, through 
their drinking habits, throw away the opportu- 
nity of earning fifty-five millions a year in wa- 
ges ; and but little exceeding one million is rais- 
ed annually for all the charitable and benevo- 
lent institutions of the United Kingdom. 

“Justice Erskine, at the Salisbury assizes, 
when sentencing a gentleman to six months hard 
labour, for a crime committed through strong 
drink, declared that 99 out of every one hun- 
dred criminal cases were from the same cause. 
Judge Coleridge, at the Oxford assizes, said he 
never knew a case brought before him, which 
was not directly or indirectly connected with 
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intoxicating liquors. Judge Patterson, at the 
Norwich assizes, said to the grand jury, ‘If it 
were not for this drinking, youand I should have 





Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, 
That lately sprang and stood 
In brighter light and softer airs, 


A beauteous sisterhood ? 

Alas! they all are in their graves, 
The gentle race of flowers, 

And lying in their lowly bed, 
With the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie, 
But cold November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth 
The lovely ones again. 






nothing to do.’” 

« No one crime on earth destroys so many of 

the human race, nor alienates so much property 
, as drunkenness.”—Lord Bacon. 

It has been pretty clearly ascertained, that in 
the English nation alone, about 50,000 temper- 
ate men become drunkards every year. 

What a dreadful scourge to humanity is this 
mighty engine of destruction—intogicating 
drink. 
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The wild flower and the violet, 
They perished long ago, 

And the wild rose and the orchis died 
Amid the summer glow; 

But on the hil! the golden rod, 
And the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun flower by the brook 
In autumn beauty stood. ; 

Till fell the frost from the clear, cold heaven, 
As falls the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone 
From upland, glade and glen. : 


— 





a 


EMANCIPATION IN DELAWARE. 
A mammoth petition is in circulation in Dela- 
ware, praying the Legislature to abolish slave- 
ry in that State. It is receiving the signatures 
of nearly all the citizens of that glorious little 
State. The Blue Hen’s Chicken says that 
“‘ from appearances it will be one of the largest 
petitions ever offered to the Delaware Legisla- 
ture.” It will be recollected that an effort was 
made in the Legislature a year ago to abolish 
slavery, and was very near being successful. 
This aroused the people to the consideration of 
the subject, and it will, doubtless, be accom- 
plished.—NV. dm. and U. 8S. Gaz. 


And now when comes the calm mid day, 
As, still such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee 
From out their wintry home, 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
Though all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light, 
The waters of the rill; 

The south wind searches for the flowers 








The following beautiful lines were found in the 
cket of an English clergyman, who was suddenly 


killed by a fall from his horse. 


What dost thou, Oh, wandering dove, 
From thy home on the rock’s riven breast ? 
?Tis fair; but the faleon is wheeling above : 
Oh! fly te thy sheltering nest— 
To thy nest, wandering dove, to thy nest! 


Frail bark, on that bright summer sea 
That the breezes now cur! but in sport, 
Spread cheerly thy sail, for though pleasant it be, 
Ne’er linger till safe in the port— 
To the port, little bark, to the port! 


Tired roe, that the hunter dost flee, 
While his arrow’s e’en now on the wing, 
In yon deep, green recess, there’s a fountain for thee, 
o, rest by that clear secret spring— 
To the spring, panting roe; to the spring! 


My apirit, still hovering, half blest, 
Midst shadows so fleeting and dim; 

Ah! knowest thou thy rock and the haven ef rest, 
And thy pure spring of joy? 

Then to Him, fluttering spirit, to Him! 





DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 
BY BRYANT. 


The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds and naked woods, 
And meadows brown and sere. 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, 
The withered leaves lie dead, 

They rustle to the eddying gust 
And to the rabbit’s tread: 

The robin and the wren are flown, 
And from the shrub the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, 
Through all the gloomy day. 


Whose fragrance late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood 
And by the stream no more. 


And when I think of one who in 
Her youthful beauty died— 

That fair, meek blossom that grew up 
And faded by my side; 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, 
When the forest cast the leaf, 

And we wept, that one so lovely 
Should have a life so brief; 

Yet not unmeet it was, that one, 
Like that young friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, 
Should perish with the flowers. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.—By the steamer Niagara, dates from 
Liverpool to the 7th inst., have been received. 
The tendency of the co'ton market was still down- 
ward, But little change had occurred in the corn 
market. The money market continued easy. The 
trials of the Irish insurgents were progressing. A 
number of Chartists had been tried at London, and 
several sentenced to transportation for life. The 
Republican insurrection in Baden, had been sup- 
pressed, and its leader taken prisoner, The French 
Assembly, in the discussion on the Constitution, 
had decided in favour of a single legislative cham- 
ber, by a vote of 530 to 289. 

E.ection.—The contest between the opposing 
candidates for Governor, both in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, has been very close. William F. Johnson is 
returned as elected in this state by a majority of a 
little over two handred, in a total poll of more than 
three hundred thousand votes. Ford, the Whig 
candidate in Ohio, is supposed to be elected bya 
smal] majority. 





